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DECK FAIENCE. 




Few of the readers of 
The Art Amateur 
who have visited Paris of 
late years, will fail to 
remember the dazzle of 
color which flashes from 
the immense windows of 
the Deck establishment 
close by the Grand Opera 
on the Rue Halevy. It 
strikes the eye from a 
distance like the glowing 
of brilliant gems upon 
neutral-tinted raiment, 
and perhaps attracts as 
much attention as the 
best window-expositions 
of the best picture dealers 
in the capital, perhaps 
even as much as the 
showy fashion exhibitions 
of the Louvre and the 
Bon Marche, which is 
saying not a little. 
This establishment, for 
the sale of the famous 
Deck porcelains and 
faience, is by far the 
" most elegant in Paris. 
Plate glass and marble, 
polished woods, gilding, sumptuous upholstery, vaulted 
ceilings— everything that the art and skill of modern 
furnishing can bring together, to add eclat to the 
surroundings — environ the various forms and 
multiform colors of what 1 heard an old lady 
standing before the gorgeous windows recently Bj 
call " all this crockery ware." 

This opulence of environment of course goes 
strongly to prove that the ceramic art is well 
esteemed and patronized by the great public. 
The director of the works, far away in the city's 
suburbs, points with pride also to the red rosette 
at his buttonhole — decoration so highly prized 
by Frenchmen — conferred upon him as gainer of 
the grand prize at the International Exposition 
of 1878. " I am the greatest inventor of color 
in the world," he said to me with exultant pride. 
"Not the Japanese, not the Indians of the 
Orient, not Bernard Palissy himself, or any of 
the ceramic colorers of the Italian Renaissance, 
or of modern times, have succeeded so well in 
color as I have." With which self-gratulatory remark 
air the world would agree, were all the world agreed 
that brilliancy and gorgeousness are the highest tide- 
marks of human achievements in color. 

It was with the faience that I concerned myself prin- 
cipally during my visit to the Deck works a day or two 
ago, rinding always more of artistic invention and orig- 
inality of expression in it than in porcelain, it being by 
the very nature of its purposes less condemned to con- 
ventional forms than porcelain, the individual expression 
of which is so often confined simply to surface decora- 
tions. 

The Deck factory, in the Rue Vaugirard, is in the 
midst of a leafy blossoming solitude, surrounded by 
high blank walls. Outside, the great city beats and 
throbs ; inside is heard only the booming of bees, the 
singing of birds, the soft rustle of leafy boughs. Prob- 
ably no manufactory in the world goes on more noise- 
lessly than a faience factory. So this one, where thirty 
people are busy at work fashioning the forms and cre- 
ating the splendid decorations that carry the name of 
Deck all over the world, stands as tranquil and as 
silent in its radiant garden as if its gay creations were 
all the work of magic. 

The interiors of these " fabriques" differ little. 
There are always the vats of " terre crue," green-gray 
Clay, to be visited, and the huge casks of liquid enamel to 



be looked into, the latter semi-transparent until stirred, 
when it becomes almost milky. There are the round 
furnaces, some just emptied, some gradually cooling, 
one generally doing its work in the centre of a sphere 
of gentle warmth that gives no sign of the fierce inten- 
sity within. There are other rooms where moulders 
are just taking with deft hands the forms from their 
white, many-portioned moulds, and other rooms where 
the potter's wheel turns hissingly with touch of the pot- 
ter's foot. In still other rooms the artists are at work 
painting upon the result of the first firing, and in an- 
other is a woman with a dish towel wiping off vases 
and " plats" worth hundreds of thousands of francs, as 
indifferently as if she were only the commonest scullery 
maid " doing up" : the dinner dishes. 

The. director of the Deck works assured me that the 
composition of the Deck "terre" is an inviolable 
secret. To the finite eye it looks the same, only a trifle 
less green, and perhaps less " glaiseuse," than the clay 
I have seen at- the Haviland works at Auteuil, the 
. basis of which, the director of those works told me, was 
-only ordinary " terre glaise," found naturally every- 
. where about Paris, The enamel is extraordinarily lus- 
trous, reflecting the light from every protruding boss, 
. angle, and curve as if from burnished glass. 

Like the salesrooms, the storerooms are a marvel of 
color. Gold is lavishly used, and usually forms the 
entire background of decorative designs, in much the 
same manner as.it served the mediaeval mosaicists and 
painters in that long age of decadence, when the 
highest art had no other purposes ^tjttan to titillate^ 
the optic nerves and to show a superb disregard of ex- 
pense. Taken in detail the Deck faience is often re- 
fined and pleasing in color, but in the mass it is spotty 




DECK VASE. 

and lacks fusion and blending into any system of volup- 
tuous harmony. Various splendors start out vividly 
here and there, startling " e"blouissant," forcing the 
eye as it were, by main strength of color to carry a 
sensation of gorgeous patches to the brain. Under the 
dazzling glaze gold is more golden than gold, and more 
splendid. Magenta, a sort of purplish pink, seems a 
favorite, though to my mind it ought to be forever rele- 
gated to the hades of brick-red and "plum color." 
Sometimes this magenta forms the solid border or rim 
of the decorative disques, the centre of which will be 
solid, lustrous gold, against which is painted the 
coquettish face of a young girl, as thoroughly French 
and often as unmistakably of the theatrical profession 
as are Madame Judic or Sarah Bernhardt. By the way, 
Sarah Bernhardt's head, the flesh flatted and shadow- 
less, the hair as golden and shining as gold leaf and 
Deck glaze can make it, adorns some of the disques. 
Some are historical heads, others purely ideal ones, but 
almost invariably ideal in the same sphere of imagina- 
tion as fancy dress balls, or French theatrical photo- 
graphs. As representative French art of the nineteenth 
century, art infused by the dominant character of con- 
temporaneous life, the Deck faience will probably be 
some time of fabulous value, just as nowadays connois- 
seurs search with avidity for specimens of the windy 
declamatory art of " Je grand siecle," even when for 



that art, as art, they have little aesthetic sympathy. The 
decoration of the Deck tiles is often very charming, 
comprising such designs as delicate conventionalized 
sprays thrown airily over softly tinted backgrounds, or 
pretty little concerts of cupids and sprites, pagan in 
beauty but thoroughly Christian and modern in mis- 
chief, hiding among roses or standing in quaint unpa- 
gan attitudes in the shadow of filmy foliages. 

The magenta is not always aggressive. In some of 
the vases it is so shot and infused with black as to 
have even a rich effect. Of course many different col- 
ors are used. A favorite one for vases and ornamental 
. articles is a peculiar and beautiful green, which, but for 
its lustrousness and tendency to olive, would remind 
. one of the much Uglier but always prized Nuremberg 
green. Still others are of a very pale sea-green, unfor- 
tunately not improved by an ingenious thinning of the 
glaze in spots, which gives an appearance of picking out 
in white. There is a charming turquoise blue and an 
equally charming dull gray-green such as one might 
call a Corot-green, suggesting the color of a French 
landscape as translated by Corot, as there are other 
greens that suggest the unidealized color of Courbet. 
There, are stately vases of the gray-green, ribbed in 
high relief with the torquoise, and decorated under the 
. brilliant glaze with gothic masks and grotesques. Some 
of the vases are white, the decorations, acanthus 
leaves, rope-work, scroll, leaf, spray, or key-work, in 
both white and gilded relief. This relief, done by the 
brush, is, the director told me, given entirely into the 
. hands of women, both the modelling upon the " terre 
crue" and the laying on of the gold leaf before the last 
.. firing requiring the deft and light touch which is pecu- 
. liarly feminine. Incised work is not much seen upon 
the Deck faience. I never saw it at all, and the 
high-sculptured decorations under the brilliant 
enamel lose their sense of relief in great measure, 
and sink into an effect of mere surface manipu- 
lation. 

As to form, the faience shows neither servile 
imitation of classic nor of Renaissance types, 
although the decoration of some seems reminis- 
cent of Luca della Robbia, and one sees shapes 
that might have held rare Falernian at banquets 
of Lucullus. The material lends itself reluctantly 
and clumsily to the airily-fantastic, yet one may 
find some of its prototypes in the high-heeled, 
big-wigged, prinking, prancing, masquerading 
seventeenth century, when Boucher's highly 
rouged and coquettishly costumed goddesses 
floated on cloudy upholstery in the skies, when 
Watteau shepherdesses wore cloth of gold and 
carried jewelled crooks, and Roi Soleil himself 
was served in marvellously quirked cups of sardonyx 
and lapis lazuli rimmed with gold. Like most of the 
fashionable French faiences representing popular tastes, 
the forms, even when copying no antecedent style, 
never fail in a sufficiency of shapely swellings, graceful 
depressions and elaborations of curve and line. 

Of course the Deck wares are exceedingly expensive. 
If any American Croesus wishes to adorn his walls with 
gorgeous ceramic art indubitably stamped with his in- 
dividuality, and thus perhaps carry his face if not his 
name down to unborn aesthetic generations, he may 
order of the Deck Brothers a set of decorative disques 
royally splendid with gold and the color of myriad gems, 
and painted with the portraits of his family. These 
disques will cost him only about $200 apiece, and will 
transmit to futurity quite as faithful an image of their 
originator as the quaint portraits that have come down 
to us from the sixteenth century " fabriques" of Urbino < 
and Gubbio, give us of the noble dukes and duchesses 
whose names they bear. Not the tiniest and simplest 
of the emerald and smoke-green vases is marked less 
than five francs. A bath-room of ordinary city dimen- 
sions may be elegantly and beautifully tiled, floor, ceil- 
ings, walls, for from twelve hundred to : any number of 
thousand francs. In the garden of the " fabnque" is 
the dainty bath and dressing room of the director, both 
rooms arched and tiled in delicate green, over which is 
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thrown a filmy maze of foliage. In the dressing-room 
the uniformity of the tiling is broken by two large 
faience pictures, one a bathing nymph, theolhera copy 
of Ranvier's picture, now in one of the narrow galle- 
ries of the Luxembourg, "Venus teaching Cupid to 
Swim." 

Plates for a dinner service, made only to order, cost 
ten dollars apiece. Minton, the English ceramic man- 
ufacturer, recently paid ten thousand francs for a Deck 
vase ; an American, name unknown, lately paid five 
thousand for one, and two vases four feet high, Pom- 
peian in shape and decoration, are valued at twenty-four 
thousand francs for the pair. The masterpieces of the 
"fabrique" in the Rue Vaugirard, it will be seen, 
already rank among ceramic luxuries, attainable only 
by the rich. Margaret Bertha Weight, 



ings. This work is called turning, or " tournas- 
sage." 

" Grattage," or scraping, is employed for pieces 
which have not been formed on the wheel, or " gi- 
relle," and which are retouched with a paste where 
holes and defects in hollowing out are found. This 
work is called filling, or " remplissage." Ornamenta- 
tion in cavity, or "en creux," and in the excavated 
ground of the work, is done by " e'vidage" and " es- 
tampage," excavation and stamping. The sculpture 
and decoration are then respectively done by the carver 
and decorator. 

The baking is done in a two-storied vaulted cylindri- 
cal kiln, which is made of brick and has around its 
base four furnaces, the flame of which traverses the 
stories or laboratories by means of lateral flues, while 



placed. The interior is, like the large kiln, sheltered 
from the flame and smoke, and an opening above per- 
mits the escape of the vapors exhaled under the action 
of the fire. 

The baking is watched through sights, holes, or 
apertures, which are closed with a movable plug made 
of fire-clay. 



THE NEW LEEDS ART EAIENCE. 



THE 



MANUFACTURE OF A 
SEVRES VASE. 



In his excellent little treatise on^ 
" China Painting," our contributor, 
Professor Camille Piton, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the fabri- 
cation of a vase of Sevres : 

The prepared paste is placed upon a 
marble table, where it is kneaded until 
the most minute globules of air are 
expelled, after which it is given in a 
lump to the turner, who fixes it upon 
the upper platform of the wheel or 
" girelle," and with his fingers, dipped 
in barbotine, gives it the desired form. 
The turners of Sevres are remarkable 
for their wonderful skill in the perform- 
ance of this work. 

All the parts of a vase cannot be 
made on the wheel, or "girelle;" 
there are some which require to be 
moulded. If the piece is symmetrical 
and divisible into two halves, as in the 
case of a pitcher or vase, the mould is 
made with two halves. The two parts 
of the mould are then filled with paste 
and united. Handles and ornaments 
are fastened to the body of the piece 
with moderately thick barbotine. 

For hollow pieces of large dimen- 
sions, such as soup -tureens, another 
moulding is used, " le moulage a la 
croute," moulding by incrustation. 
The paste is spread on the marble 
table with a wooden roller, after which 
the interior of the mould is covered 
with delicate coatings of it, which are 
stuck to the sides of the mould with 
barbotine, applied with a sponge. The 
paste contracts in drying, and easily 
comes off. 

For hollow, delicate pieces, moulding 
by flow, or " coulage," is employed. 

The mould is in two parts, if the 
piece is of cylindrical form, of which 
the lower extremity is stopped with a 
plug. It is then filled with barbotine, 
after which the plug is removed and 
the barbotine escapes, and leaves on 
the sides an equally distributed and 
sufficient coating. If greater thickness 
be desired, the same operation is re- 
peated. To obtain cups as thin as egg- 
shells, very thin barbotine is poured 
into a cavity made in a block of plaster, the pores of 
which absorb the water and the paste or slip adheres 
to the sides. For very large pieces, air compressed in 
the interior of the mould, or a vacuum on the outside, 
is employed for the flow, or " coulage." 

When the piece is shaped and dried it must be sub- 
mitted to the " rachevage," or final finish, by turning, 
scraping, filling, or stuffing, excavating, stamping, 
carving, and ornamenting. The pieces, when shaped, 
are dried in the air for several hours. 

Pieces formed o, the wheel, or " girelle," are again 
placed on it, when the turner takes his tools, which 
are similar to those used by a metal turner and are call- 
ed " tournassins," or turning tools. He then retouches 
the pieces, hollows out the cavities, defines the edges, 
planes down protuberances, and finishes the mould- 
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flue in the arched roof, 
completely baked are 



the smoke escapes through a 
The pieces which are to be 
placed in the first % story, and in the second are disposed 
those which are to undergo only a half baking before 
they receive the enamel, after which they are put in 
the first story. The pieces to be baked are placed in 
cases called seggars, made of fire-brick, which are 
piled in the furnace in high rows, which often reach 
within a short distance of the ceiling. The door is 
then walled up and the furnaces are lighted. 

The fire should be maintained for thirty-six hours at 
a very high and uniform temperature, which the colors 
of high-fire can alone sustain. The baking of the 
other colors is done in muffles, which are large oven- 
like cases made of fire-clay, divided into stories and 
compartments by shelves, on which the pieces are 



The Leeds correspondent of The Artist gives some 
interesting particulars of the advance in the new art 
pottery of that place. The ware, he says, has al- 
most changed its character and has attained more orig- 
inality. We quote : 

" A great many experiments have 
^^^^^^ been going on with regard to body, 
colors, and firing ; and considering the 
recent establishment of the pottery 
(that is, the fine art portion of it) with 
a marked success. Upon the degree of 
heat employed depends of course the 
perfection or the reverse of the color, a 
trifle more or less being a great con- 
sideration ; but as a result of these 
trials the regulation of heat is now well 
understood and under command, and 
consequently the effect certain. In 
looking round the work-rooms crowded 
with ware one is struck by the infinite 
variety combined with individuality. 
As I said before, each piece is unique, 
and, what might cause a pang in the 
heart of some whose perception of 
' balance' is strongly developed, there 
are no ' pairs. ' Vases of a similar size 
and shape there are, but it would be 
rather hard to find any two which 
would suit the taste of such a person 
with respect to duplicate decoration. 

"The body of the ware has under- 
gone a change too. It is now made of 
a fine red clay, which, if baked without 
glaze, would produce a very fine red 
and close terra cotta. On this base the 
artist with his range of colors has great 
scope for effect ; for by using opaque 
colors he can entirely cover the ground, 
or by the same colors used rather thin- 
ner, and in places leaving the ground, 
the rich red of the body comes well into 
the general decoration. New colors 
and combinations too have been found ; 
no trifling matter this, considering the 
limited range of colors capable of 
standing the heat required to fuse the 
glaze ; for all decoration is here under 
the glaze, and till these last few years 
various blues from oxide of cobalt 
formed the only underglaze cojor 
known to potters, which was not pre- 
cluded by its price from extensive use. 
What seems a rather new idea, and is 
found to answer well, is the using of 
the colors on the ware while it is yet in 
a soft state. It is then dipped in the 
glaze, and in some of the experiments 
baked in a ' green' state with good re- 
sults. 

"It is a rather difficult task to de- 
scribe the appearance of the ware. 
One of the best batches turned out 
is a series of bottles and jars in the African style ; 
gourd-shaped bottles, and some quaint looking nests 
of small jars fastened together. Then there are some 
pilgrim-shaped bottles, for hanging up. All these are 
richly colored and glazed with apple and yellow 
greens, with patterns incised, sometimes through the 
glaze, showing the red body underneath. In a higher 
style of art are some well-proportioned vases decorated 
with a blending of colors ; grays, browns, purples, 
here and there streaked with yellow, and the whole 
forming an exquisite agate-like effect. Other pieces 
, are covered with well-modelled flowers in high relief, 
blended backgrounds, the flowers naturally colored. 
The principal artist, M. Kreimer, is very successful in 
this as well as in modelling large plaques with figure 
subjects,' ' 
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THE CHINA OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 



The large plate (Fig. i) represents the " Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers on Flymouth Rock," the names 
of Carver, Bradford, Winslow, Brewster, and Standish 
being inscribed upon the rock. In two of the medal- 
lions are the dates of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the birth and death of Washington ; the other 
two are memorials of naval victories. The border dec- 
oration is artistic and the printing is excellent. The 
color is a bright and fine blue, very dark at intervals. 
The mark is " Enoch Wood and Son, Burslem." The 
date is about 1805. This specimen is a very 
large dinner plate in perfect condition, and is 
of much interest. It belongs to my own collec- 
tion, and was obtained from Mrs. Lydia Q. 
Partridge, of Saccarappa, Me., who was at that 
time (more than a year ago) aged ninety-one 
years. Another plate, very pretty, but without 
historical interest, came from the same lady. 
It is called the " Wild Rose," from the border 
decoration. The central picture is a landscape 
with an old mill. It is evidently from the same 
factory and of about the same date. 

The smaller plate (Fig. 2) of India or Nan- 
kin China, is of the peculiar greenish-white 
ware so much prized by collectors. It is quite 
thin and transparent, but strong, and the deli- 
cate blue decorations are evidently hand-work. 
Certain irregularities plainly noticed on the 
ware, but not seen in the cut, show that it is 
not printed. It was probably made long before 
our era of China printing, and possibly before 
they printed in China. This specimen came 
from Mrs. Black well, of Trenton, N. J., and is 
said to have been brought one hundred and 
fifty years ago from England, 1o which country 
it was doubtless imported long before that 
time. The border has alternate very small 
squirrels, very large nuts and queer scrolls. 
There is no mark. 

One of the most exquisite examples of European hard 
porcelain I have ever examined is the third plate (Fig. 
3), which is but feebly represented in black and white. 
It would scarcely be possible, even in colors, to give 
the brilliancy of the glaze and of the myriad little 
touches of gold upon the rich dark blue figures over 
the pure white ground work. Every feather of the 
fabled bird, every leaf upon the trees and petal on the 
flowers, every shimmering wave, the folds of dress, the 
points of the pagoda and the scroll work in the border, 
are touched with gold, as with the rays of the setting 
sun. It is marked " Libberhaus, Schlackenwald," and 
is Austrian ware. The set has been in the family of 
Mrs. J. Sayles Brown, of Washington, for seventy- 
five years, and only two pieces have been broken. 
These are, however, nicely mended with rivets which 
makes the large dinner set complete and an unusually 
valuable family treasure. 

The teapot (Fig. 4) is of rich dark blue Stafford- 
shire pottery, and is a sample of English ware made 
to order with American subjects, which I have never 
seen noticed in any list of such pieces. It is marked 
with an impressed wheel and with the legend in blue, 
" Baltimore Almshouse." Around the landscapes 
and on the spout and cover are the richest roses and 
other flowers in light biue on a very dark blue 
groundwork. There is no white seen on the outside, 
all the decoration being in lighter shades of blue. 
This piece was obtained from Mrs. Mary Branson, of 
Lost River Valley, in West Virginia, a lady now 
about eighty-six years of age. She is living on a 
farm owned by her family when she was born, and 
which was surveyed by " Mr. G. Washington" in 
1752, as is amply proven by the parchment deed or 
" grant," signed " Fairfax," still in possession of the 
family, and which was shown to the writer. Even 
one of the trees named in this grant is still standing, 
with the surveyor's mark upon it. The " corner" was 
marked by a "white oak, a maple and a chestnut 
oak." The first two are gone, the latter remains; 
and owing to the peculiar growth of the bark of this 
tree, the cuts are yet visible. Washington was then 
just twenty years of age, and it may have been at 
that very time he met and fell in love with " Cannie 
Powell." as told in John Esten Cooke's novel of " Fair- 
fax." Baltimore at that time was a small town, and 
ihe building represented upon this teapot was probably 
jts. first benevojent institution. 



The tureen (Fig. 5) is a piece of very fine-textured 
pottery with an indistinct impressed mark. The knob 
of the cover is formed by a lion couchant, in light blue, 
covered with tiny dark blue stars. It is decorated with 
blue roses and with landscapes of country seats. On the 
tray, on the cover, on either side of the dish, and on the 
inside bottom, these pictures appear, no landscape be- 
ing repeated. It is a very handsome specimen, and was 
probably made in Wedgwood's time, and possibly in 
his factories. I have seen a tureen of the old willow or 
basket Wedgwood ware, cf cream color and with the 
decorations all in relief, without any mark at all. This 




FIG. I. OLD PLYMOUTH PLATE. 

piece has a mark, but it is so blurred that it cannot be 
deciphered. It is not large enough for soup and was 
evidently intended for sauce. I have seen few pieces 
of printed ware more beautiful, though the blue is not 
of the very dark rich shade seen in the teapot. 

Mary E. Nealy. 



HINTS FOR CHINA PAINTERS. 



For any elaborate work it is absolutely necessary to 
make double samples of the mixtures of tints desired 




FIG. 2. ORIENTAL PLATE. 

and have them fired. There is no other method of 
finding out how they will look. For ordinary work 
this is hardly necessary. A little practice soon teaches 
what to expect. 

White should not be used by beginners, the white of 
the porcelain taking its place. Certain colors, of which 
there is a large variety, are sold especially for back- 
grounds. They must not be mixed with the other colors. 
Any color, however, can be used for backgrounds ; 
some working much better than others. Flowers are 
perhaps the best subjects to begin with in colors, as the 
tints are generally pure. If a good painting on porce- 



lain can be procured to work from, so much the better. 
Every good decorator is apt to have a color-method 
of his own. All methods which succeed are good, and 
a skilful painter will get fine effects from mixtures of 
colors utterly forbidden in books. The student must 
remember that colors are affected by juxtaposition, as 
well as by their actual tint. In copying make as exact 
a copy as possible. Let there be no slurred nor im- 
perfect work. Wipe it all out a dozen times, if neces- 
sary. Nothing can take the place of careful practice, 
and the knowledge gained by patient endeavor is very 
valuable. The only way to obtain freedom and breadth 
in after work is by elaborate painstaking at 
first. Even good artists are bewildered and 
annoyed by the tricks played by the ungrateful 
medium. A second wash of color. should not~~ 
be put on until the first is perfectly dry, or it 
will come off. When necessary, tints can be 
blended with a small putois ; but it is better 
to do without it if possible and get the effect 
by means of the ordinary brush. Do not tease 
or torment the colors. 

Try to get the right color in the right place 
and then leave it alone. 

The following hints may be useful for paint- 
ing colored flowers : 

Blackberries. — Purple put on thin ; when 
dry, glaze lights with sky-blue, shadows with 
sap-green (vert de vessie) or brown green. 

Buttercups. — Orange yellow, thin for the 
lights, ochre in the shades. 

Campanulas. — Lights, sky-blue, purple and 
blue in shadows. 

Corn-poppies, Red. — Two firings ; first fir- 
ing, lights orange-red, shadows lakey red, 
heart iridium black ; second firing, touch up 
the shadows with carmine No. 3. 

Periwinkles.— Lights, sky-blue, shades, ul- 
tramarine with a touch of purple, centre silver 
yellow, touched up with carmine red (rouge 
carmine'). 
Roses, Pink. — Carmine No. 1, thin in high lights. 
Carmine No. 3 for shadows, and the same thicker for 
the heart of the flower. When perfectly dry, glaze 
with sky-blue where needed in the light, and with 
green in the shadows. (To glaze is to put on a thin 
wash of color.) 

Roses, Red.- -Require two firings to be well done, so 
should not be tried without a good firer. First fire car- 
mine red (lakey red will do with a touch of ivory yel- 
low). After this firing use carmine No. 3 to finish with. 
Glaze shadows with ultramarine. (Do not confound 
rouge carmine" (iron) with laque carmine'e (gold), they' 
belong to different groups.) 

Roses, Yellow. — Silver yellow in the light, yellow 
ochre in shadows. Deepest shades in orange-yellow. 
Violets. — Sky-blue mixed with gold violet, shadows 
pure gold violet. 

White flowers should have a dark background of 
leaves. Use white of the porcelain, shaded with blu- 
ish, greenish, or pinkish grays, which are made from 
light grays by adding blue, ochre, or purple. Some- 
times these four colors, or the last three alone, mixed 
in different proportions, will give beautiful tones of 
gray. It is better to use no white paint. In putting 
yellow in the centres of flowers, always clean off any 
color, so that the yellow will rest directly on the white 
porcelain. 

For foliage, use greenish blues for high lights, 
chrome green thin for the shades, chrome and ochre 
for deep shadows ; for yellowish greens in high 
lights, silver yellow mixed with chrome ; shadows, 
sap green ; dark greens, silver yellow and chrome 
mixed with brown, or even with dark green No. 7. 
For young shoots, carmine and silver yellow. For 
distant flowers, same tints as near, only much thin- 
ner. For distant leaves, silver yellow, chrome green, 
purple, and light gray, mixed in different proportions, 
as the tints desired are more yellow, more pink, or 
more gray. 

In landscapes skies should be sky-blue put on with 
putois. The clouds can be gently wiped out with a 
fine rag, and the shadows put on with deltcate grays 
like those for flowers. Another way : Sky-blue, violet 
of iron, ivory yellow, put on side by side in decided flat 
touches. Then blend with putois. For distances 
employ purple, chrome green, silver yellow, black. 
These four colors are mixed to the desired shades, or 
else bluish grays can be use with a little carmine. 
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Nearer the foreground, ochres and blue greens can be 
used. For foregrounds, earth, etc., grayish and reddish 
tones must be put on boldly, never using the putois. 
Strengthen with violet of iron, with browns, grays, 
greens, according to what is to be represented. 

For trees, if near, use bluish green and carmine ; if 
distant, yellow greens made of ochre and ultramarine. 
Most of the greens sold answer for foliage, but they 
are all crude, and must have purple or carmine mixed 
with them. The reddish or warm tones are obtained 
by the various browns, and by iron violet mixed with 
sky-blue. For houses, walls, etc., use ivory yellow, 
ochre ; shadows, bluish gray, touched up with bitumen. 

Water takes its tone from its surroundings — some- 
times sky-blue where it reflects the sky, sometimes 
greenish, and brownish. Make the ocean greenish 
blue — blue with a little mixing yellow — brown touches 
for reflections. Let all the brush strokes be horizon- 
tal ; they can be retouched after firing. Excellent 
effects in foregrounds and trees can be obtained by 
scraping out lines or spots with a sharpened stick. 

After firing the colors are apt to be hard and 
rather glaring. They can. be toned down by glazing 
shadows and distances with the same mixtures as 
described for white flowers, and firing a second time. 
Though the gold colors may not be mixed with the 
iron colors, in many cases they may be put over them 
in a second baking. 

In painting heads the general tint is ivory-yellow 
and flesh-red No. i, about one third red to two thirds 
yellow. Before putting this on, the eyes, nostrils, 
corners of the mouth, etc., can be sketched in with 
the flesh-red pure, and this may also be used for the v 
shadows. When dry, put on a thin wash of the 
general tint; while still wet, the lips, cheeks, etc., 
can be strengthened in color with the red. Ochre is 
used for reflected lights. All are then blended with 
the putois. Violet of iron and greenish blue can be 
used for shadows, with sometimes a little gray. The 
darker flesh colors can be used to finish with. Blue 
eyes can be painted with sky-blue, greenish-blue, and 
gray. Brown eyes, yellow, brown and sepia. Pupils 
black, and leave or pick out spot of light. Light hair, 
ivory yellow, shadows yellow-brown and brown 108, 
gray and bitumen. Darker complexions are made of 
the darker tones of the same colors— for example, iron 
violet and ochre for a man's dark, ruddy complexion* 
In small heads the needle can be used to pick out any 
little lumps of color, and to soften the general effects. 
The painting can be stippled and strengthened, grad- 
ing the color carefully toward the high lights. Deli- 
cate gray tones can be used in the half tints, but 
must be managed with great care, as they are apt 
to injure the reds. Do not use sky-blue for this pur- 
pose, but a good gray that has been tested. Platina 
gray is perfectly safe, and does not injure the reds at 




pearl gray, warm gray, light carmine A, light sky-blue 
or ivory yellow ; according to the tones of color used 
in the painting. It must then be fired again. In some 
cases it will be found that by mixing those colors 
which are very fusible, with the colors that do not glaze 
well, the effect will be improved. Purple, for example, 
hardly ever glazes well, and a little pearl gray mixed 
with it will have a good effect, and will not sensibly 
affect the color. The above colors also answer for 
toning down. As for white, it is very little used in 
porcelain painting, the white of the porcelain taking its 
place. It is only used to heighten the effect in small 
spots of light. For this purpose " blanc fixe" is em- 
ployed. It. can be mixed with colors for these high 
lights, but is very dangerous to use, as it almost inva- 



FIG. 4. BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE TEAPOT. 

all. It is very expensive. Other combinations answer 
very well in the hands of skilful artists, but the above 
are those generally used. Ivory yellow or pale yellow 
for flesh tints is made expressly for this purpose. Too 
much yellow will spoil the work. The flesh colors 
will not bear as high a degree of heat as the colors for 
flowers, so must be fired carefully. 

In all cases when a painting is to be fired more than 
once, make the first painting light and sketchy, as, 
though easy to darken tints, it is impossible to lighten 
them. The first firing should be the hottest. If pos- 
sible finish for one firing. The more delicate the work 
the more precautions must be taken. For coarse or 
bold work many of the above directions are superfluous. 

Sometimes, after the painting is fired, it looks well, 
but has no glaze, or is only glazed in spots. This is 
remedied by putting all over it a thin wash of either 




FIG. 3. AUSTRIAN PLATE. 

riably either scales off or boils up, ifthefirer is not very 
skilful. For any important work careful preliminary 
experiments should be riiade with it. There is no iron 
in it. Chinese white can in some cases be mixed with 
color, and used in painting, but is very difficult to 
manage. In using white it should be put on for the 
second firing, as it does not require much heat. Al- 
ways use the colors of the same maker on the same 
piece of work. This may not always be necessary ; 
but proof that it is unnecessary is only to be had by 
careful experiment. Care must be taken not to pile on 
color too thick, as it may scale off. 

After the day's work is over, brushes must be care- 
fully washed in turpentine, and dried ; never stroking 
them against the hairs, but drawing them to a point. 
Once in a while they must be washed in brown or soft- 
soap lather, and carefully rinsed. Brushes must not 
be left with turpentine in them for more than a day or 
two. When very dirty, alcohol will clean them at once, 
as also palettes and slabs. Never let the alcohol be 
near any painting, as a drop may spoil all ; as will also 
moisture from the breath, or drops of water. Damp- 
ness of any kind, particularly that from an open win- 
dow on a rainy day, is bad for ceramic painting, and 
often prevents a good glaze. Putois backgrounds 
should always be put on in a warm, dry room. 

The regular kiln-colors are sold in powder, and many 
decorators prefer, them in this form. Except for pro- 
fessional workers, however, the tube colors are much 
more convenient. The Lacroix colors are also sold in 
powder, and those called *' couleurs surbroye'es" No. 
3 (extra finely ground colors) can be generally used 
without any further preparation than mixing with the 
turpentines. All other powder colors, and also the No. 
3 Lacroix, if at all gritty, must be prepared as follows : 
Take a perfectly clean grouad glass slab, one bedded 
in plaster is best ; take as much powder as will be re- 
quired for the work, too much rather than too little ; 
add a few drops of lavender ; take the muller and grind 
carefully, going round and round, trying to bring the 
color from. the sides of the slab toward the centre, al- 
ways pressing pretty hard. The oil and powder will 
soon form a shiny liquid about as thick as molasses. 
A little thin turpentine can be added at times, if neces- 
sary, and all should be ground until it is perfectly 
smooth and shiny ; then some fat turpentine, generally 
a little less than the amount of color, should be added, 
and ground into the mass. This mixture should be 
ground until it is a little thicker than the oil paints 
usually sold, and is used in the same way as the tube 



colors. It will have to be prepared each time for nice 
work. Should powder colors when bought be ex- 
tremely gritty, they must first be ground with water on 
a glass slab, and then when dry, ground with turpen- 
tine as described. In this case a quantity can be 
ground in water at a time, and put away for use. In 
grinding different colors, it is absolutely necessary to 
see that the slab is perfectly clean each time ; it is bet- 
ter to have separate slabs for delicate colors. Badly 
ground colors can never produce good effects in paint- 
ing, and it requires a good deal of practice to grind 
well, and to know how much fat turpentine to use. 
$ome decorators do not use lavender, but only the 
two turpentines ; some also simply mix or rub down the 
powders with a palette-knife instead of a muller. This 
is dangerous, as with an iron knife the little particles 
of iron are scratched off by the ground glass, and mix 
with the colors, and in the case of light yellows, for 
example, the injury is great. With a horn or ivory 
knife, enough lime may be scratched off to dull the 
colors considerably. For merely lifting little heaps 
of color from one place to another, it does not mat- 
ter what knife is used ; though it is safer not to use 
the iron knife with the non-iron colors. Color for a 
number of pieces that are to be alike should all be 
prepared at once, as otherwise the tints are apt to 
vary. For grounds, more fat turpentine may be used 
than for painting, particularly in purples, carmines, 
and blues, as otherwise it is difficult to manage the 
putois. 

- It is very difficult to put on dark grounds with the 
putois, and the method generally used is as follows : 
Take grounding oil, which is generally linseed, or 
still better nut oil, prepared much as drying oil ; that 
is, boiled with a little litharge. In old times garlic and 
onion- were used, boiled in vinegar until a sticky syrup 
was made (this is good for gold on soft porcelain). 
Thin, if necessary, with turpentine, and put it all over 
the surface of the piece, say of a plate ; then with a 
dabber, made of cotton wool tied in a piece of soft raw 
silk, go all over the surface, tapping it lightly till the oil 
is evenly spread. Take a large blender, as full of color- 
ing powder as it will hold, and dust it all over the sur- 
face ; if there is too much powder anywhere, brush it 
off lightly. It is better to learn this method from a 
decorator. The backgrounds produced in this way are 
so perfectly flat and smooth as to be inartistic ; besides 
which the powders are often very unwholesome, and 
should not be inhaled. This is the method almost uni- 
versally employed for tea services, decorated in bands, 
or masses of solid color. The Lacroix powder colors 
(surbroyee No. 3) are excellent for the above purpose. 
Never mix colors by different makers without experi- 
menting carefully beforehand. It is better to use French 




FIG. 5. OLD ENGLISH TUREEN. 

colors on French ware, English on English, and so 
on ; nevertheless, the Lacroix and other French colors 
work very well on English bone porcelain, giving soft 
and beautiful effects. All hard porcelain colors can be 
generally used on fine earthenware ; the only case in 
which they would not answer would be if the glaze 
were too fusible, and had too much lead in it. In using 
German colors, owing to their hardness, very great 
care would be necessary. All of the regular kiln colors 
will entirely disappear in too high a temperature. 

The best gilding is done on the glaze of porcelain 
before any colors are put on, and is baked at a tem- 
perature from 900 to 1000 Cent. (1652 to 1832 F.), 
which would destroy or injure most colors ; besides 
which the emanations from the gold are apt to prevent 
thorough glazing. — Janvier s " Practical Ker amies " 



